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THE HISTORY OF FREEMASONRY, 


BRAWN FROM AUTHENTIC SOURCES OF INFORMATION. 





No. X. 
{cextivurD From Pace 153.] 


While Freemasonry was flourishing in England 
under the ausp ces of Henry VI. it was at the same 
time patronised. in the sister kingdom, by King Semmes! 
I. By the an & rrity of this monarch, every Grand- 
Master who was chosen by the brethren, either from 
the noility or clergy, and approved of by the crown 
was entit e.| to an annual revenue of feur pounds Scots 
from each mas‘er masea, and likewise toa fee at the 
initiation of every new member. He was empowered 
to adjust any difference that might arise among the 
bretheen, and to regulate those affairs, connected with 
the fraternity, which it was improper to bring under 
the cognizance of the courts oflaw. The Grand Mas- 
ter, alse appointed deputies or-wardens, who resided in 
ia the chief towns of Scotland, and managed the von- 
cerns of the orter, when it was iaconvenient to appeal 
to the Grand Master himself. 

In the reign of James 11. Freemasonry was by no 
greans neglected. The office of-Ciand master was 
granted by the crown to William St. Clair, Earl o 
Orksey and Caithness, Baron of Roslin, and founder 
of the much admired chapel of Roslin. On account 
of the attention which thts aebleman paid to the inter- 
ests of the arder, and the rapid propagation of the royal 
art ander his adminstration, King James ff. made the 
effice of Grand- Master hereditary to his heirs and sac- 
cessors, in the barony ef Roslin: in which family it 
coa‘inued till the inst tution of the Grand Lodge of 
Scotland. The Barons of Roslin as hereditary Grand 
Mase s of Scotland, held their principal annual meet- 
ings at Kilwinning, the birth place of Scottish Mason- 
ty. while the lodge of that village granted constitations 
and charter of erection to those brethrea of the order, 
whe were anxious that regular lodges should be for. 
med in different parts of the kingdem. These lodges 
all held of the lodge of Kilwinning: and in token of their 
cespect and submission, joined te their own name, that 
of their mother lodge, fram whom they derived their 
existence as a corporation.(a) ‘ 

During the succeeding reigns of the Scottish mon- 
archs, Freemasonry still flourished, though very little 
information cin he procured resnecting the particular 
atate of the fraternity. Inthe Privy Seal Book off 
Scetiand, however, there isa letter dated at Holyroo4- 
house, 25th September 1590, and granted by King 
James VI.“ to Patrick Copland, “of Undanghe, 
for using wad exercising the effice of Wardenrie over 
** che art and craft of Masonrie, over all the heundis of! 
* Aherteen, Banff, and Kincardine, to had wardan 
“ and justice courts within the said houndis. and there 
“to minister justice(>).” . Thia letter confirms what 
has alrealy been said concerning the state af Masonry 
in Scatland. It proves beyond dispute. that the Kincs 
of Scotland nominated the office hearers of the orier ; 
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that thece provincial masters, or wardens, as they were 
then called, administered justice in every dispute which 
eoncerved the * the art and craft of masonrie;” that 
lodges were established in all parts of Scotland, even 
in those remote, and, at that time. uncivilized counties 
of Aherdeen, Banff. and Kincardine; and it_ completely 
overtures the anforn ted assertion of Dr. Robinson, 
who maintains(c), that the celebrated antiquary Elias 
Ashmole, who wag initiate J in 1646, is the enly distinct 
and unequivocal instance of a person being admitted 
inte the frateraity who was notan architect by prefes- 
sion. 

The minates of St. Mary's chapel, which is the 
oldest lodge in Edinburch extend as far back as the 
year 1593: bat as they contain only the ordinary pro- 
ceedings of the lodge, we can i from them © no 
partienlar information respecting the customs. and 
condition of the fraternity. It appears, however, 
from these minutes that Thomas Boswell, esq. of Au- 
chinleck, was made a warden of the ledge in the 
vear 1600: and thatthe Honourable Robert Moray, 
Quartermaster General to the a in Scotland, was 
created a master mason in 1641. “These facts are de- 
serving of notice, as they show, imopposition to Dr. 
Robinson, that persons were early admitted into the 
order, who were sot architects by their profes 
sion. L 
When James VI. ascended the throne of England 
he seems to have neglected his right of nominating 
the offiee-hearers of the craft. In Hay's Manuscript 
in the Advacute’s Library, there are two charters 
granted ty the Seattish masons, appointing the Sin- 
clairs of Rost'w their hereditary Grand, Masters. The 
first of these is without a date, but signed by several 
masons whe appoanted William St Clair of Roslia, his 
heirs and judges.” ‘The otheris in some measure, 
a ratification of the first, and dated 1630, in which they 
appoint Sir William St Clair of Roslin his heirs and 
anccessor, to be their “ patrons, protectors, and over- 
seers in alltime coming.” In the firstof these deeds 
which seems to have been written a little after the 
union of the crowns, it is stated, that the want of a 
protector, forsome years had engendered many cor- 
ruptiona among the masens, and head considerably re- 
tarded the rrogress of the craft; and that the appoint- 
ment of William Sinclair, Esq. was with the advice 
and consent of William Shaw, Master of Work to his 
Majesty. After presiding over the order for many 
years, WilliamSrClair went to Ireland.where he contin- 
ned a considerable time’ and, in consequence of his 
departure, the second chirter was granted to his son 
Sir William St Clair, investing him with the same 
powers which his fath-s enjoyed. It deserves also to be 
rem-rked that in both these deeds, the appointment of 
Wif'am Sinclair, Earl of Orkney and Caithness, to the 
office of Grand Master, by James Il. of Scotland, is 
spoken of as a fact well known, and universally admit- 
ted. These observations will set it in a clear point of 
view what must hitherto have wens great incon- 
sistency in the history of Scottish Masonry. In the 
deed by which William Sinclair, Esq. of Roslin, resign- 
ed the office of hereditary Grand in 1736, it is 
stated that his ancestors, William and Sir William Si 
Clair of Roslin, were constituted patrons of the fratern- 
ity by the Scottish Masons themselves: while it is well 
kaown, that the grant of hereditary Grand Master was 
originally mate by James II. of Scotland, to their an- 
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cestor, William Sinclair, Earl of Orkney and Caithness 
But, when we consider-thatJames V I, by not exercising 
his power, virtually transferred to the craft the right of 
electing their office bearers, the inconsistency vanish- 
es; for Mr. Sinclair and his predecessors, as far bach 
as the date of these charters, always held their 
office by the appointment of the Fraternity itself.— 
Lest any of Mr. Sinclair's posterity, however, might 
after his resignation, lay claim to the office of Grand 
Master, upon the pretence that the office was bequeath- 
ed to them by the grant of James II. to the Earl of 
Caithness and his heira he renounces no only the righs 
te the office which he derived from the brethren, but 
any right also, which asa descendant of the Earl of 
Caithness, he might elaim from the grants of the Scot- 
tish monarchs. 

Notwithstanding those civil commotions which dis- 
turbed Britain im the seventeenth century, Freema- 
sonry flourished in Scotland, under the auspices of 
the Sinclairs of in. No particular event, how- 
ever, which is w of notice, occured during that 
time, or even during the remainder of the centur 
The annual assemblies of the fraternity,were still he 
at Kilwinning, and many charters und constitutions 
were granted by thefdodge of that village, for the 
erection of lodges im ‘different parts of the king- 
dom. 

In the year 1736, Williava St Clair, Esq. of Rostin 
who was then Grand Master of Scotland, was undey 
the necessity of disposing his estate, and as he had 
no sun of his own, he was anxious that the office of 
Grand-Master should not be vacant at his death. Hay- 
ing, therefore, assembled the Edinburgh and neighbor- 
ing lodges, he represented the utility that would ag- 
crue te the order, by having a gentleman or noblemam 
of their own choice, as Grand Master of Masonry i 
Scotland; and, at the same time, intimated his integ* 
tion to resign into the hands of the brethren, every @- 
tle to that office which he at present a 
which his successors might claim from the grants of 
the Scottish Kings, and the kindness of the fraternity, 
In consequence of this circular letters were despatch @ 
to all the lodges inviting them to appear,eithet by them~- 
selves or proxies, on next St. Andrew's day to com 
cur and assist in the electon of a Grand Master. Whem | 
that day arrived, about thirty-two lodges appeared Sy. 
themselves, or proxies, and, after receiving the deed of 
resignation from William Sinclair, Esq. proceeded to 
the election of another Grand Master, when, on ac- 
count ofthe zeal which William Sinclair, Faq. of 
Roslin had always shown for the honor and proves’ 
of the order, he was unanimouly elected to that o 
and proclaimed Grand. Master of all Scotla 
Thus was the Grand Lodge of Scotland institu- 
ted. 

We have already brought down the history of 
masonry in England to the end, nearly, of the fifteen 
century. During the whole of the sixteenth and the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, no events occur- 
red which can be inserted in a general history of the 
order. The lodges continued to meet but seem neith- 
er to have attracted the notice, nor to have excited the 


or of the Legislature. 

ring the civil wars, however, between the King 
and the Paliament, the fraternity appears to have heem 
hetter known ; and many were initiated inte its myster 
ies, who were equally distinguished by their literary 
talents, and their in life. Elias Ashmole imormg, 
us, that he and Colonel Mainwaring were admitted im 





to the order at Warrington in Oct 

gentleman was the celebrated antiquarian who founded 
the Ashmolean museum at Oxfo His attachment 
to the fraternity is evident from his diligent enquiries 
into its origin and history, and his long and frequent 
attendanee upon its meetings(e). Charles. II. too, 
was a member of the fraternity, and frequently honored 
the lodges with his presence/(/). From this fact, chief- 
ly, Dr Robinson asserts, that Freemasonry was em- 
ployed by the royalists for promoting the cause of their 
sovereign, and that the ritual of the master’s degree 
seems to have been formed, or twisted from its original 
institution, in order to sound the political principles of 
the candidate/g). The strained and fanciful analogy 
by which this opinion is supported is perhaps one of 
the’ most striking instances that could be adduced to 
show, to what pureile arguments the most learned will 
resort, When engaged in a bad cause. But though 
Dr. Robtnson maintains, that all who witnessed the 
ceremonies of the master’s degree during the civil wars 
could not fail to show, by their countenances, to what 
party they belonged, yet he observes, in another part 
of his work, that the symbols of masonry seemed to 
he equally susceptible of every interpretation, and that 
vione of these entitled to any decided preference. For 
stich inconsitencies as chese we leave our readers to 
wecount. 

An opinion of an opposite, though equally extrava- 
vant nature, has been maintained by Privati, and the 
thor of “Freemasonry Examined.” These writers 
assert, that Freemasonry originated in the time of the 
Faglish Commonwealth ; that Oliver Cromwell was 
its inventor; that the level was the symbol of —republi- 
can equality; and that the other signs and ceremonies 
wére merely arbitrary, and formed for concealing their 
pdlitical designs. It would berideulous to enter into 
serious refutation of such opinionsas these, which 
aré founded on the most unpardonable ignorance.— 
"Phat Freemasonry existed before the time ot Crom- 
wéll isascapable of dev onstration, as that Cromwe | 





ober 1646(d). This 


Wimself ever existed. It is really entertaining to observe | 


what inconsistence nj opposite opinions are formed 
upon the same subject. According to one writter, 
Freemasonry was invented and employed by the ad- 
heresits of the King ; according to another, it was de- 
vised by the frieuds of Parliament. In the opinion of 
some, it originated among the Jesuites, who used it 
foxth¢ promotion of their spiritual tyranny and saper- 
stttion ; while others maintain, thatit arose among a 
number of unprincipled sceptics, who employed it for 
destreying the spiritual tyranny and superstition of the 
Jesuits! 
[ro BE CONTINUED.} 

f i) Ashmole’s Diary, p. 13. 

e) Td, p. 66 
(f) Proofs of a Conspiracy, p. 22. 
(g). Id. p. 24. 
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THE REPOSITORY. 





ieee THE POPE, 
"The Pope is electe] by the College of Cardinals, 
jpg seventy-two in oumber, including the six sub- 
(Poan Bisnhopricks wis principal and most konour- 
able’ privilege is that of electing the Pope, and it is 
easy to conceive that their dignity and importance 
ificreased with that of the Roman See itself: and that 
they. share! alixe its temporal and its spiritual pre- 
eminence.» As the Cardimals are the counsellors, so 
Hey are the officers of the Pontiff, and are thus en- 
trusted with the management of the Church at large, 
an! of the Roman State in particular. The crind 
‘gssembly of the Cardinals is called the Consistory: 
wh rz‘ t'e Pontiff presides in person. Here they 
appear in all the splendor of the purple, and forma 
most imajestick Senate. Here, therefore, publick 
dammunications are announced, foreign Ambassadors 
réceived, Cerdinals created, formal compliments made 
and answered; in short, all the exterior splendour of 
Sovereignty is displayed. 
tive.of: a Cardinal is exercised in the Conclave, so 
(a‘led beeanse the m-mters of the sacred college are 
thn confined within the precipts of the great halls 
dite" 'Vatican Pa'ace; wher: they remain immuted: 
tilt they agree in the election of #Pontiff. As’ soon 
a¥the holy father has expired, the Cardinal Cham- 
bértaig, in a purple dyess,presents himself at the door 
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But the principal prerog. -' 
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) by his 


of his chamber, knocks three 
golden hammer, g each time the 
Christian, family, amd papal np oo After a short 
time he says, in the presence of the Clerks of the 
Chamber and his apostolical votaries, who take ac- 
count of that ceremony,‘ He is then dead.” The fisher- 
man’s ring is then brought to the Cardinal, who 
breaks it with the same hammer. He then takes 

ssion of the Vatican, in the name of the Aposto- 
lical Chamber. After having established his authority 
in that palace, he sends guards to take possession of 
the gates of the city, and of the Castle of St. Angelo; 
and when he has provided for the safety of Reine, 
ne quits the Vatican in a carriage, preceded by 
a Captain of the Pope's guard, and having by his 
side the Swiss who generally accompany his  Holi- 
ess. When this march begins the great bell of the 
Capitel is tolled, and as it only tolls on this occasion, 
announces to the whole city the death of the Sove- 
reign Pontiff. The body, having been embalmed, is} 
clad in its pontifical dress, and, with the mitre on 
its head, lies in state during three days ou a bed of 
parade. It is next carried with great pomp to the 
Curch of St. Peter, where it remains nine days ex- 
'posed to publick view; after whieh the burial takes 
|place. The next day the Cardinals assemble in the 
sime Cathedral, where the oldest of them celebrates 
the Mass of the Hony Guosr forthe election of a 
new Pope. Another Prelate, .in a Latin oration, 
exhorts the Cardinals to choose an individual wer- 
thy of so eminent a station; after which they all 
march in procession behind the Papal cross, the 
musicans singing the hymn Veni Creator! to the 
Hall of the Conclave, which occupies @ large portion 
ofthe Vatican. The large rooms are divided by 
temporary partitions into what are called cells, which 
are subdivided again into little rooms and closets,— 
Every Cardinal bas fis own, for bim and his assist- 
ants, and itis only large enough to hold a bed, five 
or six chairs. and atable. The hour-of holding the 
Conclave being come, a bell is rnng to cause the 
Ambassadors, Princes, Prelates, and other persons 
of distinction who may be present, to retire. Wheo 
they are all gone out, the doors and windows are 
walled up, with the exception of one, which throws 
but a dim light upon the Conclave. The only com- 
munication with the exterior is by the means of 
towers, in the same shape as those used in convents 
of nuns. One door is also kept for the removal of 
any Cardinal who may be ill, but who loses the 
right of giving an active vote if he retires. The mode 
of election now in use is by a secret ballot. Two 
chalises stand oma long table in the Chapel of Sixtus, 
into wh’ch the Cardinalsjdepos't the'r ! utletin-,. cons 
taining the name of the individual for whom they 
vote. One of the Serutators reads it aloud, while 
two others uvark the number of votes for each individ- 
ual, by the side of his name, on the large’ tablet 
where all those of the Cardinals are inseribed.— 
Wheever obtains two-thirds. of the votes present ’s 
canonically elected. His name is immediately pro- 
claimed aloud, and the Cardinals sitting on his right 
and left rise and quit their places. His cofisént is 
asked, and, whem it is given, the Cardinals, beginning 
by the olles’, perform the first adoration; that is to 
say, kiss his toot, and then his hand. The first Car- 
dinal Deacon now announces the election to the peo- 
ple, and the artillery of the Castle of St. Angelo 
and the bells of the city spreadthe news afar. The 
people are then allowed to break into the Conclave; 
and to carry off all they ean, 

No person is eligible to the Papacy under 55 years 
of age,or that is not an Iealian by birth, having already 
obtained:a place in the College of Cardinals, or who 
is a Prince by birth, or allied to a reigning house, lest 
sich a Pope should’ dismember the patrimony of St. 
Peter, or abandon that neutrality which a common 
father should observe towards all Christian Princes;’ 
or, finally, should treat the Cardinals with toomach 
heuteur: thirdly, no one promoted to the: degree of 
Cardinal at the nominat'on of some Crown, espe-ia'ly 
that of France or*Spain, or being a natural-born sab- 
ject of either of those Powers, lest gratitude or pati- 
onal “attachment should render him too devoted to 
the intrest°of one or the other, is eligible. Even 
yeuth, and a good cgmplextion and figure, are con- 
sidered as obstec!és. But all these maxims and rgles 
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vary and change according to the inconstant and pre- 





TER AND LITERARY COMPANION. 


carious impulse of policy and faction. Hence it often 
happens that, in the numerous College of Cardinals, 
avery sitall number are permitted, @pon a vacancy, 
to aspire to the Papacy, the greatest part being gen- 
erally prevented by their birth, their character, their 
hncumstances, and by the force of political intrigues, 
from “flattering themsclves with the pleasing hope of 
ascending the towering summit of ecelesiastical power 
and dominion. 





THE GATHERER. 


THE ROYAL HOUSE OF STUART. 

By reverting tothe history of England, it will ~be 
seen that a singular fatality appeared to follow in the 
twainot the royalline of Stuarts. History does not re 
cord a race that. were-so steadily unfortunate. ‘Their 
calamities continued with unabating succession during 
three hundred and ninety years. 

Robert LU. broke his heart, because his oldest "son 
Robert, was starved to death, and his youngest, James 
was ade acaptive. James I. after having beheaded 
three of his nearest kindred, was assassinated by his owt 
uncle who was tortured to death for it. James LL. was 
slain by the bursting of acannon. James III. when 
flying from the field of batt!e, was thrown from his horse 
and murdered ina cottage, into which he had been ta- 
ken forassistance. James IV. fell in Flodden field.— 
James V. died of grief for the wilful rain of his army 
at Solway Frith. Henry Stuart—Lord Darnley was: 
assassinated and blown up in his castle. Mary Stuart 
was beheaded in England. James I..and VI. died, not 
without supsicion of being poisoned by Lord Bucking- 
ham. Charles I. was beheaded at Whitehall. Charles 
Il. was exiled for many years. James II. lost his crown 
and died, in banishment. Anne, after a reign whieh 
though giorious, was rendered uohappy by party dis- 
putes, died of a broken heart, occasioned by the quar- 
rels of her favourite servants. The posterity of James! 
If. died wretehed wanderers in foreign lands.—Sco(ech 
Paper 








CAUSE OF THE DEATH-WATCH: 

The influence of superstition and ignorance is aston- 
ishingly great. As one proof, what dismay and uneasi- 
ness has not the watchilike ticking of the grub often ex- 
cited among all description of persons? and indeed, as 
a writer. ip a certain periodical remarks, ‘‘that this. in- 
sect, almost invisible, should, in regularity of time and 
distinctness of sound, imitate a machine which has em- 
ployed so many hands in its construction, and compos- 
ed of wheels and springs, with the utmost ingenuity, is 
above all ordinary comprehension. It was only with- 
in afew. years past that [ considered these visiters as 
solitary and nightly disturbers, since which I have sac- 
cidentally discovered that this is by no means the ease. 
Having occasion to.streteh a piece of silk paper, mois- 
tened with glue water, on asquace frame, | was frequent- 
ly. surprised, at different hours of the day, by a noise 
similar to what we are aecustomed to hear in a wateh- 
maker's window full of watches, and distinctly audible 
at fiveorsix yards distance. I soon found that. my 
frame was occupied as a drum by numbers of these lit- 
tle grey mites, and was thus enabled to. indentify. the 
performers, and witness the harmlessness of their m-=- 
sic; and] think‘it is more than probable that, could 
these little creatures oficner meet witha proper tym, 
panum, we should much more frequently hear them 
at certain seasons, when their lite drumming, which 
no doubt concerns their own social community, ¢€or-* 
stantly heard by their own companions, though inat,-; 
dible to us. 





MANKIND'IN THE ISTH CENTURY, 


They had neither looked into Heaven nor earth, nei- 
ther into the sea nor land, as has been done since.—, 
They had philosophy without experiment, mathema-_ 
tieks without instrument’, zeometry withoutdemcn ta 
tion. J 

They made war without powder, shot, cannon or mor= 
ters; nay the mob made their bonfires without squitls 
or crackers, - They went to sea without compass, ani 
sailed without the needle. They viewed the stars 











whis house locked---he knocked loudly, and with great 


saw fit. 
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“and arduous, it is only offate years that a dieposition 


‘eompliance wich his wishes; and on the husband's 








without a telescope, and measured altitudes without 
parometers. Learning had no printing-press, writing 
\0 paper,and paper no ink. The lover was forced to send 
his mistress a deal board, for a love letter, and a_billet- 
doux might be of the size of an ordinary trencher.— 
They wee clothed without manufactures, and the rich- 
est robes were the skins ofthe most formidable mon- 
sters. They carried on trade without books, and cor- 
respondence without posts; their merchants kept no) 
accounts, their shop-keepers no cash-book; they had | 
surgery without anatomy, and physicians without ma- 
teria medica; they gave emeticks without ipecaouana, 
and cured agues without bark. 





WHAT IS MAN. 

Ninety years hence not a single man or woman now 
twenty years of age will bealive. Ninety years? alas! | 
lrow many of the lively actors at present on the stage of | 
life, will make their exit long ere ninety years shall roll 
away! And be we sare of ninety years, what are they? | 
“ \ tale that is told?” a dream, an empty sound that 
passeth on the wings of the wind away, and is forgotten. | 
Years shorten as men advance in age, like the degrees 
in longitude, man’s life declines as he travels towards 
the frozen pole, until it dwindles to a point and vanish- 
es forever. Is it possible that life is of so short dura-| 
tion? Will ninety years erase allthe golden names ove- 
the door in town and country, aod substitute others in| 
their stand? Willall the now blooming beauties fade, 
and disappear, all the pride and passion, the love, hope 
aid joy pass away, in ninety years, and be forgotten! 
* Ninety years!” (says Death,) “do you think [ shall 
wait ninety years? Behold, to-day, and to-morrow, and 
every one ,is mine. When ninety years are past, this 
generation will have mingled with the dust, and he re- 
membered not.” 











ORIGINAL ANECDOTE. 

The husband was continuaily finding fault with his 
wife for her want of neatness—tnat his house was not 
always kept like a bandbox, nor his tables polished like 
mirrors. This was one day very warmly expressed 
and comparisons were instituted between her n anage- 
ment and that of a neighboring quakeress, whom the 
husband had seen on that day. The wife promised 


leaving the house, she put every thing in the most ex- 
act and neat order; not an odious particle of dust being 
suffered to appear. The hushand returned rather later 
than usual, with a friend whom he had invited to dine 
with him. ‘To his surprise he found the front door of 


vehemence demanded immediate admittance, when an 
upper window was raised and out popped the head of his 
beloved spouse.---‘*Thee canaot come in at the front 
deor---thee must go round by the gate to the kitchen. 
he husband sheepishly complied, and ever alter suf- 
fered the wife to manage her household affairs as she 





MATRIMONY. 

The wuole secret of choosing well in matrimony may 
be taught in three words—exrplore the character. A vio- 
lent love-fit is always the result of ignorance; for there 
is not a daughter of Eve that has merit enough to jus- 
tify romantic love, though thousands and fred f 
may reasonable inspire gentle esteem. which is infinite- 
ly better. A woman-worshipper and a woman, hatér 
both derive their mistakes from ignorance of the fe- 
male world; for, if the characters of woman were thor- 
outly understood: they would be found too good to be 
hated, and yet not good enough to be indolized. 





A PROOF OF FIL{[AL AFFECTION. 

A man swearing the peace against three of his sons; 
thus concluded his affidavit:—and this deponent fur- 
ther saith, that the only one ofhis children who show- 
ed him any real filial affection was his youngest san 
Lary, tor he never siruck him when he was down.’ 











PORTING. 


Although the duties of reporters are both important 


joyed by 






AND LITERARY COMPANION. 
has been shown to afford them fgcilites for the dis- 

charge ofthem. Formerly they had no means of en-|discovered in his camp, was addressed in this lan- 
tering the gallery of che Commons beyond those en-| guage; and next day, as the wretch was about to be 
the public generally ;_ and on days when an led to the gallows, he pressed earnestly to speak with 
imteresting debate was expected they were frequ the marshal, alleging that he had somewhat of impor- 
obliged to take their places on the stairs carly im’ the/tance to communicate. The marshal being made ac- 
forenoon, and, after standing there for many hoars, to} quainted with his request, said in his rough maner,”’ 
depend upon their chance of getting in, by ‘battling|lt is always the way of these rascals; they pretend 
their way in the crowd when the door opened. The|some frivolous story,merely to repreve themselves for 
first arrangements for the express purpose otaccom-|a few mom nts; however, bring the dog hither.”” Be- 
modating the reporters were made a few years before |ing introduced, the marshal asked him what he had 
the death of Mr. Pitt. Previously to that time note|to say. ‘Why, my Lord,” said the culprit,“when I 
hooks had been very generally introduced ; but in the first had the honor of your conversation, you were 
Commons from the crowded state of the gallery, they | pleased to say, that either you or I should be hung; 
were comparatively of small use. It happened one now I am come to know whether it is your pleasure 
night, when the premier was to make a leading speech |to be so; because, if you wont, T must, that's all.”"— 
that the gallery was more than usually thronged, and,The marshal was so pleased with che fellow’s humor 
neither by force nor entreaty could the reporters pro-|that he ordered him to be released.—Percy. 

cure even tolerable accommodations. They took | 
counsel together, and the result was a_ secession.— 
Next morning, instead of the rounded periods of the 
minister, there appeared nothing but one dire blank, 
accompained by a strong comment on the grievances 
in which it had been originated. The almost imme- 


i res yas F iation, under the directi ~ He , ing 
diate result was the appropriation, c0® | while in the full measure of his well earned glory, wed 


Mr. Spex J uppermost bench of “ ‘ ; 
of Mr. Speaker Abbot, of the upp r the | wnen9 o’clock came said to him with perfect simpli- 
gallery to the reporters’ exclusive use, with a door in| dite : elas Pp 

7 1 Oe city, ‘Come George, it is time to go home.” 
the centre, by whieh they alone had arightto enter.—| ié eilly pechener te viibbaslen se ro te 
Soon after, a small room at the end of the gal'e-y *?P Ps, any,to day, would renicni- 


: : |ber when it is “time to go home.” 
passage, which bore on its glass panels the ‘ Repor-| 8 


ters’ Room,” notwithstanding the standing order and | 

its penalties, were added for the convenience of the) Gen. Washington's Opinion of profane swearin 
gentleman previous to taking their enh the gallery | Dedicated to all Officers whaher Military or Civil ai 
and during the division. The Lords allowed the | oxtraet from the Orderly Book of the Ariny viider 
Commons in their accommodation of the press, at the |, > Wyach; 

‘ , Tyee Sw ommand of Washington, dated at Head Quarters, in 
due distance which befitted their dignity. Itwas not |i. city of . ’ 
until about twenty yearsago that a note-book was | te city of New ‘York, August 8, 1776: 

d € ¥ € .'TY : » : 

erudite’ te ae ape ot ae at the bar of the ) § The General is sorry to be informed, that the foo!- 
pe PP : \ish and wicked practice of profane cursing and swear- 
Upper House. Ifa young or forward reporter ventut- |; too i : : ; ; 
b , nee. = ing, a vice heretofore little known in an American 
ed to display the implements of his trade to the eyes of —* ahr slat 
t y : . fo he, | army, is growing into a fashion;—he hopes the offi¢ers 
their lordships, they were immediately struck from his) y ij)" py example as well as influence, endeavor ¢ 
hand by one or other of the messengrs. The first per- Lehdéck it, and that both th ; ith a ag 
ho ventured to rest his book on their lordships’ | Ae «Ah By Sab the eae Wel Veet 
we wh pie we Mr. Wind pid Rivage _ that we can have little hope of the blessing of Heaven 
=e ie — oe. ave por a a oe Sedn xa New So hon our arms, if we insult it by impiety and folly; add- 
8 ‘d a i ae folla olny re Ne ; fa jed to this, it isa vice so mean and low, without any 
hen ma ys a of Lord Eldon while his lord..|2™ sae that every man of sense ard character detests 
» the ° , , 'and desmses it, 
sip was procee: iig to ‘he bar to receiye a deputation ” 
of the Lower House, having accidentally caused Mr. | : 
Windyer to drop his book within the bar, the noble ear! 
checked his onward step, picked up the fragments of 
the pasting “ene. and eeangeee , with an tt ek at aoe greet oo i which tahes 
gaging smile, to their co or. In the session Of place over the whole world; what poor, contemptible, 
1828-9, when. from the intense interest to which the|common place affairs they. are! A ton soft aah. a 
Canholic question gave rise, the press found it difficult | walk, a dance, a squeeze of the hand, a popping of the 
to maintain their station, a portion of the space below | question, a purchasing of a certain number of yards oi 
~ Ree: dranashypl iy den py. 9 7 mutts satin, a ring: clergyman, a stage — se 
r, astra alle P o ords, ed carriage, a night in a country inn, and the whole 
a seat was set apart for their use. Inthe present tem- matter isover. For five or six weeks two sheepish 
porary erection, the privilege of an exclusive place for | looking persons are seen dangling about on each’ oth- 
the press is provided in both Houses; in the Commoas ér's arm, looking at waterfalls, or making morning catls 
behind the Speaker's chair.— Wade's British Histo-\andguzgling wine and cake; then every thing falls into 
ry. jthe most monotonous routine. The wife sits om one 
side of the hearth, the husband at the other, and little 
erat ern ; | pleasures, little cares, and little children, gradually ga- 
» Eccentricity.—Eccenticity is sometimes found cob- ther round them., This.is what ninety-nine out of a 


nected with genius, hut it does not coalesce with true hundred find to be the delights oflove and matrimony. 
wisdom. Hence men of the first order of intellect. ea . host wy 


have never betrayed it; and hence also men of second- | ‘ ac aleail . 
ary talents drop it as they grow wiser; and are satisfied | [From the Nashville Whig of the 16th inst.) " 
A letter received in this city last evening from Jack- 


to found their consequence on real and solid excellen- 

cy, not on peculiarity and extravagance. They are) son, in this State, advises that a entleman had j 
content to awaken regard and obtain applause by the arrived at that place direct from Texas, with the news 
rectitude and gracefulnesa of their doing, rather than that General Houston had been shot, in a personal ren- 
to make passengers stare and laugh b leaping over countre, by the Speaker of the Texas House. of 
the wall or tumbling along the road. Tyue greatness Representatives—no hope entertained of his recovery. 
is serious, trifling is beneath its dignity. We are more | Houston was a member from St Augustine Coto. 
indebted to the regular, sober, canstant course of the ty: 
sun, than to the glare of the comet: the one, Site 5 
occupies our papers, but the other enriches our fie Sitw 
and gardens ; we gaze at the strangeness of the o 
tm we live onthe infuence of the other.—Zev. 

ay. 





sufficient annunciation of their fate. A spy who was 












| Time to co Home.— Pauiding in his life of Wash- 
ington, gives the following little anecdote of the mo- 
ther of this great man: 

“She was once present and occupied the seat of hon- 
or, at a ball given to Washington at Fredericksburg, 





MARRIAGE. 











—————— neers = 


Factory Burnt.—On Friday moming 17th be- 
een the hours of 5 and 6 o’clock, the Sattinet Pac- 
2 tory situated in the village of Pascoag,! Bureilville; K. 
*\[., was discovered to be on fire. The buildi + antl 
jmachingry, and the principal payt of the stock ‘were 
‘entirely destroyd. The building and n a:hinery were 
. owned by Messrs. O. & E. Eddy, who - wereyin- 
, sured at the tna office, in Hartford. Conn. for 35- 





Bassomprenr. ft was customary with Mars 
Bassompiere, when any of his soldiers were brou 
before him for heinous offences, to say to them, “hro- 








oes Probable loss ahout $8000. Mr. Duddy. (the 
: 


"which was ajoccupant) has ng insurance, loss $1500, 


ther, you or | will certainly be hung; 
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CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 157. 


The Lady Aurelia’s heart was breaking, but she 
wept not. She had told the Count she loved him not, 
still her actions belied her words. Her hand pillowed 
her brow, and she sat gazing on vacancy—time wore 
away, and she arose and was about leaving the room— 
when her foot struck semething as she passed the 

ace where the Count had been seated. Stooping 

n, she found a small book which she had often 
seen in his possession, but shehad never known the 
title, being satisfied when he told her it was a precious 
ift from his mother on her death-bed, and he valued it 
her sake. 

The * noon of night” was approaching, but still the 
Lady Aurelia sat poring over a small volume. It was 
a'¢opy of the Holy Scriptures. The duty of man so 
simply, yet beautifully told inthe expressive sermon 
which Christ delivered on the Mount of Olives, had ar- 
rested her attention. A single lamp burned dimly bv 
her side—s'owly it diminishes, but she heeds it not; 
her lips half-parted, and her eyes intently fixed on the 
book, as though it was one deeply interesting. A+ 
the lamp wanes, she unconsciously draws closer to it, 
but lifts not her head—suddenly it expires, and dark 
ness shrouds the chamber. She starts—places her 
hand upon her brow. +*Can this be the book” thou -h’ 
she “that I have been to taught to believe is such a 
sin to read?) =Whiat religion would be corrupted by it’ 
F surely cannot be doing wrong by obeying these pre 
cepts; here it speaks not of confessions to priests. and 
prayer to the Virgin, who was but a woman—brt of 
deep heart-felt prayer and confession before the Ma- 
ker ofall.” She arose, and bent her knees—no 
cress was pressed to her lips—no rosmary told— 
but her hands were clasped, and her words were not 
those that had been oft repeated, but from the heat! 

came. 

Many and deep were the struggles ere she could re 
nounce the religion in which she had been nurtured 
but they passed away, and a new light broke upon her 
as she prayed. The morning sun found her sil! 
kneeling. When she arose, a sweet calm filled 
her breast, aud she felt happy; she thouzht not 
of the Count—but a reconciled Saviour stood before 
: The next evening the sisters were seated in a beau 
tifal little arbor formed by jesmine and honeysuckles 
entwined together. Corotie had been for some time bu 
sily employed in wreathing a garland of white Prov 
ence buds, that she heeded nut the enploymen 
of Aurelia, until wearied of her graceful task 
ao languidly raised her dark eyes to her sister's 


“Why Aurelia,” exclaimed she, “what book is tha: 
at are so intently reading 2" ah | see! where did you 
c it? Ihave bea rumuaging in the lrary two 
hours for that buok, and at last gave it up asa hupeless 
search. 
“This book” dear sister inquired Aurelia with 
while a joyful smile played around her 
id lips “have you really been searching for this 
k—what do you think isthe name of it? 

“Why do you look so earnestly upon me,” said 
Corolie, “ is there any thing so very strange 
io my wishing to find the Arabian Nights Enter 

aidments—for that is the book you are reading; is it 
not?” 

“No” said Aurelia and the bright flush of joy which 
had eradiated her face for » moment, was succeeded 
by a look of sad lened disappointment, as she slowly 
raised the volume, holding the title page to te 
sister's face—one giance sufficed—Corolie shrieked. 
asahe saw upon it in large characters, the “Holy Bi 


“©! Aurelia, where did you get-that hook” she ex. 
elaimed. “Do you not know the fearful consequences 


of reading it,” and the young girl's lips were white as 
her brow as she spoke. 
what will the Count.— 
“Hash, Corolie, you need not speak of him.” 
“Well dear sister,” continued the trembling girl, 
you'll not allow me te speak of him, think of our 


“What will our father say— 
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ther, our only parent; think how he would rend those 
grey locks with anguish too deep for utterance, to see 
his darling child led to the stake, condemned to die a 
heretic. Dearest sisss,**and the heaatital pleader fell 
on her knees with the excess of her emotion, give it to 
me, and let me burn it; or promise me you will never 
open it again.” 

“No, Corolie” answered Aurelia, striving to speak 
calmly. “I cannot promise you that, my conscience 
disapproves it, but dry those tears, and I'll promise one 
thing.—I will not open it again without my father's 
permission.” 

“Will you not, said Corolie,” her beautiful eyes 
brightening as she spoke; “that is my own dear sister,” 
and she wound her armsaround Aarelia’s neck, and 
imrr.uted along kiss upen her cheek. 

Corolie was satisfied with this, and well she might 
be, for she knew thot when her fatherheard that Au 
relia possessed a bible, he would forbid her ever read- 
ing it again, and her own inclinations were so entirely 
moulded to his will. that she had not a douht but her 
sister would forvet these sentiments, and all would yet 
be well. Bt Corolie had yet to learn the bold _reso- 
lution of the heroic girl. 

“Come Coroli,” said Aurelia “tis time—high time 
we were returning, the snn has gone behind 
the Vistant ‘hills and the ground is wet with dew,” 

Ani «she p'aced her arm around her sister's waist. 
and thus they entered their father's splendid man- 
sion. 

“Good night sister,” said Corolie as they parted for 
their respective chambers, “now remember your prom 
ine deargst—to-morrow morning.” 

* Ves’ retnrned Aurelia and as the sister’s kiss was 
siven and a low good night repeated, Corolie marked 
the ‘esolute expression of her face, but ssid nothing, 
tiveking it was called there by the thought of the mor- 
row'« confersion. 

Worls cannot portray the feelings of the Count 
when he left the lady Amelia, All night he paced his 
chimber in an azony ofthought bevond descrip- 
tien. The morning dawned, but brought with it no 
consolation. Twice he hadattempted with pen and 
paper in hond to bid farewell to the Count, and assign 
other reasons than the true one for leaving—but the pen 
trapped from his trembling fingers.—He could not 
d asemble—stili he dured not tellthe truth. Now he 
would determine to leave withont bidding an adieu— 
but his name would be branded with coward ce. The 
lay wure away, andthe next nightin gloomy reflec- 
tions. At length he determined te gain an interview 
with the Lidy Auretin if possihle—confess his deceit 
othe Cennt, and then leave them forever No 
s over wis hisdeterminat’on ta e) than aservant en- 
tered and handelhima note. Instantly recogniz'ag 
the hand of the Laly Aurelia he tore open theseal and 
read.— 

Dearest Fredrico, 
The lt le volume you accidentally dropped in the 


s-en the errors of my faith and now kneel to the same 
tar with yourself. | have ackuowledzed it to my fa- 
ther who treated ‘t at first as a mere freak of fancy and 
demanded the bible. Onmy refusal he became enrag- 
ed—swore vengeance azainst you a8 the cause of my 
retaining it, and [ have heard unknown to him that he is 
now preparing to send me to aconvent. Sooner would 
' die—but my resolve is taken hasten and claim your 
own. 
Aurea. 

Joy fur the conversion of the Lady Aurelia, and in- 
dienation at the measures of her father, filled his hreast 
v d he sat for some time as one palsied. He then has- 
‘ily arose threw on his mantle, and mounting hia fleet 
horse procee'ed tothe castle. All there was silent as 
‘hegrave. A clock froma neighboring tower tald the 
hourof midnight. With onebound he cleaed the 
wall in the rear of the building, and cantiously entered 
vpath inthe garden. Suddenly he stopped —drew 
rom his bosom the billet and hy the lichtof the moor 
read it again. “She has told me not where to find 
ver” he murmured, and I dare not enterthe castle. - 
Something rustled among the hushes—he turned 
omg clasped again to his heart the Lady Aure 

ia. 


“Weshall never aga‘n he separated hy a cruel father 





{ shall returnto Poland; but say, denrest,”said he 
smoothing back the locks that shaded her brow, **wili| 





A return aloue.” 








She heeded not the latter part of his sentence, but 
said. while tears rolled down her cheeks. — 

Call him nor cruel, Fredrico, he is my father. and T 
have left him without even bid ling him farewell; and 
dear Sister Corolie, I left her sleeping. As entered 
her chamber—lI kissed her cheek, and murmured a 
prayer over her young head; her lips moved and I 
heard her say, “father she will give you the book, send 
her not away—lI could bear it no longer, bat flew dowa 
the stair-case, not daring totrusta look behind, lest [- 
should be tempted to remain.” 

“But,” said Fredrico, “will you drag onta weary ex- 
istence in a convent for the sake of remaining a few days 
at home, or will you renounce the religion which has 
brought with it the anger of a father, but at the same 
time an approving conscience. 

“I cannot, I will not do either.” cried she, “farewell 
still beloved thoagh erring father—farewell dear sis- 
ter, leave thee perhaps forever.” She turned, and 
gave one long lingering look at the castle, wherein she 
had spent many a happy hour: then took a massive 
key from beneath the folds of her dress, and handed it 
to the Count, who with it unlocked the gate of the gar- 
den. His steed stood pawing the ground, as though 
impatient foraction. The lady had almost fainted from 
the excess of her emotions. Peloski wound a nervous 
arm around her waist and sprang upon the saddle; the 
graceful steed seemed scarcely to touch the ground, se 
rapid was his course. 

Our tale has already reached its intended limits—and 
suffice it to say. they crossed the gulf of Venice in 
safety and in Austria were united by a Protestant min- 
ister, and then proceeded to Poland. 

The feelings of the Count Flodoardo, when he knew 
of the flight of the lovers, may better he imagined than 
described: yet h’s anger was not unmixed with reproach 
against himself. 

“Why did T not,” said he, the feelings of a father 
rising in his breast, “endeavor by kind entreaties to 
draw her gently tothe path of duty. instead of railin 
eut ayainst the Count as the insti ator of it; then x 
thouch the thought of the Count fired him. clenching 
his hands—his brow darkening, “bnt he was a base 
designing villian, coming to me w th his bland smile, 
while in his heart was black deceit: decoying mv dar- 
ling daughter—my first born—the imige of her depart- 
ed mother;” and the old man torn by conflicting emo- 
tions, buried his face in his hands, aml wept like a 
child. At this moment Corolie entered—shetoo had 
heard the sad news, and her cheeks through which 
the warm blood had scarcely ever checked its flow, 
were now blanched, and her eyes had lost theie 
wonted brilliancy with weeping; but when she 
saw the big tears roll down the cheeks of her age 
father, she forgot her own grief, in-sympajhy for 
him. 

The Count Flodeardo made no attempt te find out 
the retreat of his donghter and her lover. “Itia use- 
i:ss,” said he, to w swe hem fo they have gone a 


halcony bas effected a greatchange in me. 1 have; long distance ere t...8, and duubuess the marriage vows 


have been taken : so that if we should overtake them 
and bring her back, she would perhaps pine away and 
die. “No, no, I will net molest them. But O! sheis 
a Protestant—I can bearall but that.” 

Three years rolled by, and nothing was heard of the 
lovers. ‘The Count had forbidden the name of Aurelia 
to be mentiened in his presence ; endeavoring ifit were 
possible to drive from his mind the painful truth that 
he had a daughter who had embraced the Protestant 
religion. 

Corolie for the the first few months was sad, but it 
gradually wore off, and her light buoyant spirita, 
as it were, bounded back «almost to the'r former gaiety. 
The memory of Aurelia would sometimes come to hee 
as a dream, which had commenced brightly but had 
suddenly changed and had ended with darkened shad- 


ows. 
f * * * o . « o 


It was now about the year 1796 General Bonapart 
at the head of the republican troops of France, ‘entered 
{taly. The Italian Imperialiats flew to arms, but their 
resistance was of no avail. Of Bonaparte. as of the 
English Marlborvugh, it may be saidthat he chained 
victory to his chariot wheels. 

The Count Flodoarde was too old to take ang 
part in the war, and not wishing to remin 
- was confusion and bloodshed prapose.! to his 
daughter a travelling tour through some of the 

















countries of Europe. Joyfuily did Corolie hear of 
this proposition, and prepare! to accompany her fa- 
ther. 

To tke year 1794, Poland overwhelmed by a foreign 
despotism, was blotted out from the numbers of Euro- 
pean kin loms, and its territories were divided between 
Prussia, Austria and Russia, the three powers that hal 
consn'r +d and effected her rain. 

Pelo ski, had atthe first of the conflict, moved his 
Countess to a beautiful country sext some miles from 
Warsaw. and then was obliged to leave her to aid in 
fightin: the hittles of his country. She was lonely, 
and mo urne: his absence, but he returned often to 
cheer her solitude. 

When Poland was d'sm>mbered, the spirits of her 
roble. but unfortunate ¢ uitrymen, were crushed.— 
Fredrico, and his brother Gustavus, returned to the 
seat of the Countess and there in rural retirement en- 
deavore | to forget his country’s wrongs. 

“Amelia,” said Gustavus one day entering the room 
where she was seated, | presume you have heard of 
the Tra'ian who with his dsuzhter was travelling thro’ 
this p rt of the country.” 

The lady almost started from her seat, in her eager 
ness as she said. 

Ae Italian did you say—no I had not—pray what of 
him !” 

He was taken ill. some months ago, and suddenly 
died, le vi g his din ch er alone. with the exception of 
a fews r ants. ina foreign land. Sheis very youns 
—onl: eight e:—asdthe most be wu iful creat ne that 
eyes ever rested upon, She hasta .cn up her resid- 
ence within afew miles of us. Her father's death 
appears ‘o have affected her sadly ; for her counten- 
ance, which befure, had all she joyful brightness of a 
Hebe, has sadly changed, and she sits and weeps. hour 
after hour in a little summer house, which she 
fancies resembles one that she loved in her mative 
land.” 

“Just the aze of my sweet sister. if she be living’ 
said the Conncess, masingly. *Did you yy cm yoann 
and b-anti‘ul. woulda that I could see her. hink you 
not thit mv being a country waman of hers would be 
suffici ‘nt apology for ebtru:ling upon her hours of sor 
row.” 

“I am sure of it sister,” answered Gustavus; ~ she 
loves every thing Italian, even the flowers in her gar- 
den which bloom in [ialy, are regarited by her with in 
ter ° 

“Why then does she not return to her native coun 
try,” az et the '='v, 

“S' @ wou'! rach: rm in th 1 trave!,so far with- 
euta ro ector,” «.swered (us avus 

** Poor girl | would love her for the sake of my 
swe@ sister.” 

“Ant you would love her for her own sake could you 
see hr, said the y.u h.” 

“Doubtless [should bat Gustavus; you take quite 
an interest in the young stranger; hive vou seen her, 
or where did you obtain your information respecting 
her.” 

“Yes, Anrelia, [ hav se 1 her. 
was before her father di , vheashe was all 
giiety. Last summer | utcended a masquerade.— 

he wasthere leaning aponthe arm of her parent. 
unmisked. It 's needless to equivocate. I love her; 
our hearts bew in unison—she has promised to be 
mine —to-morrow [ bring her home as a bride.” 

“Bat,” said the Lady, [ understand she is im such 
grief it the loss of her tather Wil she consent 
to be marrie.l so soon after h « death.” 

“Yon forget Aurelia, that she has no protector— 
het father has heen deal these ten months, and during 
that time she has lived a'one. Surely, under such cit- 
cumstances, there can be no impropriety, for no pomp 
shall attend the nuptial ceremony.” 

The next evening the Count and Countess were sit- 
ting together, waitinganxiously for the return of Gusta- 
vus with his bride, when a train of carriages were seen 
approaching. They both went out ta welcome the 
aew comers, The foremost carriage stopped and the 
bride and brilegroom descendedand walked up the 
avenue. Gustavus with an air of one who possessed a 
priceless gem. and was proud ef displaying it lifted 
the long veil thar f-Il tothe feet of the lady who rais- 
ed her eyes and Corolie fell in the arms of her sis- 
ter. 


The first time, 
life and 


* « . * * . 7 7 ° | 
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PRIDE MORTIFIED. 


Ar a ball given in Pyrmont, a celebrated watering- 
place in Germany, the tutor of a young count, a 
Gottingen studeht, nested? a yonng lady to dance 
with him. | Just Rey dance was about to com- 
maaee, the lady inquired of him, ‘With whom have 
1 the honour of dancing” ‘fam the tator of Count 

















painterto the King. Hedied in 1816, aged 70, leaving 
behind him a great many pictures, chiefly of scriptur- 
al subjects, and innumerable designs. In private life, 
Horberg was the best of men. He was distinguished 
by good humour and sociability. 





A LUDICROUS SCENE, 


Lately occurred at the theatre in a neighbouring 





Von Z .”’ replied her partner. “And a commoner, 
{ presume,” she rejoined; to which he answered in 
he affirmative. ~Oh, then.”continned the lady, as| 
she withdrew her hand from that of the tutor, ‘L beg! 
yeu will excase me, for mammna has forbidden me to 
lince with a commoner.” ‘his rebuff completely 
threw the modest preceptor out of countenance, for 
on the continent to be so deserted on the eve of a 
dince, is to lose caste for the rest of the night, if not 
longer. It is supposed to mdicate the existence of 
some moral taint discoverod by the person who quits 
the side of another, and which is exaggerated into 
s»mething heimous by the company, particularly if 
they are utterly ignorant of what itis. The young 
man quitted the room, and sought the open air to 
breathe more freely and collect himself. His pupil 
follwed him, and learned the canse of his distress.— 
You shall soon have ample satisfaction for this mor- 
tification,” said the generous count, a d_ hastened) 
hac: to the ball room, followed by his tutor. The 
moment was propitious. Preparations were going 
orwards for another waltz: the young count requested | 
the rejector of his tutor to be his partner in the dince, 
and she eagerly accepted the proposal, no doubt 
greatly rejoicing at the immense stride which she 
had taken from ranking with the humbletutor, to 
pairing off with the wealthy noble. Just before the 
dance begun, he addressed to her the question which 
she herself had put, *With whom have I the honour 
of dancing?” “With Lady Von B she replied.” 
Oh, I beg your pardon,”said the count,** but papa has 
forbidden me to dance with any but countesses,”and 
instantly quitted her side. He had the satisfaction of 
hearing that his conduct was applanded by every 
sensible person in the room. Few will deny that it 
was a well, merited punishment. 











HORBERG, THE CELEBRATED SWEDISH 
ARTIST. 


Horberg was the son of a private soldier. At nine 
years of age he gained his living by ten ling sheep, but 
even at that age his taste for painting manitested itself 
in a remarkable manner. ‘| he vignettes which he had 
seen in old catechisms and alimanics were his earliest 
models. He imitated them from memory on the bark 
ot birch trees. He also carved in wood all kinds oftit- 
tle figures. and ornamented his father's cottage with 
them. Theonly colonrs he possessed were ochre, 
chalk, and water, in which he steeped variona earths. 
By degrees, however, he improved these coarse mate- 
rials, so as to form from thei a tolerable set ot cray- 
ons. If, fortunately, he obtained a sheet of paper, he 
attempted to colour his designs with the juice of wild 
plants. In the forest and in the fields, he sketche:l 
with charcoal on the trunks of greentrees. At four 
teen, he endeavored to obtain employ nent with a pain- 
ter at Wexio, but his parents required his assistance, 
he was obliged to return, and resume the crook. The 
care of his flock did not »revent him from re-en za7i g 
ia his old amusemen: , but ane diy, being wo far ad 


town, A countryman who had determined to indulge 
his curiosity, made “his first appearance” to witness a 
performance. which chanced to be the play of the Jron 
Chest. After the usnat wonderings and exclamations 
of astonishment at the novelty of the scene, his amaze- 
ment ultimitely subsided so as to allow his comprehen- 
sion of thefrst two or three scenes of the play. As 
the performance proceeded, however, it is known to 
most of o ir dramatic readers that Orson and the rob- 
bers quarral about a division of booty. In the begin- 
ning of this scene, the honest, artless, and ingenuous 
countryman, betrayed several strong symptoms of agi- 
tation and uneasiness, which apparently gradually gain- 
ed ground upou him, until he could not control his 
awkward sensat ons any longer, when he suddenly rose 
snd addressing the acvors, to the astonishment of the 
whole honse, burst forth into the followme exclama- 
tion:—"i "ll tell ye what, if you are ageing to quarrel 
among yourselves, give me ny money again, and I'll 
go home, for you don’t think [ am going to be made a 
fool of!” This extraordinary speech, as may satural- 
ly be supposed, caused geveral mirth, while the uncon- 
scious cause of res bility gazed about him, still further 
amazed, wondering * what they could see to laugh at.” 
— Bos. Gaz. : 





A DEXTEROUS KNAVE, 


A Florentine notary, who had little employment, be- 
thoncht himself of the following expedient to raise 
morey. Having called on a young man whose father 
was lately dead, he asked him whether he had _ receiv- 
e| paymento’ a certain sum which his father kad lent 
to another person who had alse died shortly before.— 
The son told him that he had not found any such debt 
among his fathe:’s papers. “I drew the obligation 
wi h mv own hands," said the nota~y. “and have it in 
po session; vou have only to make me a reasonable al- 
lowance for it.” The young man purchased the for- 
gel deed, and cited the son of the alleved debtor. The 
defendant mairtained, that it appeared by his father’e 
books that he had never borrowed a farthing, and im- 
mediately called on him to tax the notary with a forge- 
ry. “Youngman,” said the notary, “you were not 
horn when the snm was borrowed; but your father paid 
it back at the end of six months, and I am in possession 
of the discharge. You have nothing to do but to make 
me a reasonable allowance for it.” The young man 
di so. and thus the notary cheated both plaintiff and 
defendant.—Lon. Paper. 





TRUE POLITENESS. 
Politeness is a just medium between formality and 
rudeness: it is, in fact, good natare regulated by quick 
discernment, which proportions itself to every situation 


and every character, it is a restraint Inid by reason and © 


b:nevo ence om ever: 3 ‘igularity o (ev p ft, of appetite - 
and passion. Lt accomm sdates welf totue fanticlaws 
ofcustom and fashion, as long as they are nut incon- 





vanced in the woods, a w..i devoured some of his sheep 
an | not daring to re-appear before his mast:+r, he fled. 
Atter numerous obstacles, in 1763, he hecame the pr- 
pil of a painter of Gottenburg. Five years afterwards 
he began to be regularly occupied, married, and Inet 
very comfortably. It was not until 17 3 that he con- 
ceed the worthy Jesga, in the excatin of 
which he was assisted by some warm friends, of impro- 


sistent with the higher obligations of virtue and reli- 
gion. 

Ts give efficacy and grace to politeness, it must be 
accompanied by some dugree of taste as well as delica- 
cy; and altuough its foundation must be rooied in the 
heart, it is not perfect without a kuowledge of the 
world. 

In society it is the happy medium which blends the 





ving himself in his art atthe Rayal Academy at Stock 
holm. There, for the first time, h* stulied the g at 


ved to all-others; his reputation rapidly increised, and 
orders poured: upon him too thickly for exeeu ion. In 
1790, he west andestabli<hed Sin elf at Olerr np, where 
he finished most of his church pictares. In 1797, he 





was elected a member of tie Academy, aud a pointed 





most discordant natures; it inposes silenceon the lo- 
quacious, and incl nesthe most reserved to furnish their 


masters, and obtained sever] medals for his per.or-ishare of the conversation: it represses despicable. but 
mances. Inthe exhibitions. his pictures were pre‘er- | 


common ambition of being the most eminent-character 
in the scene; in increases the general degree of being 
mutually agreeable; tal e: off the offensive éd.e of rail- 
lery, and gives delicacy to wit; it preserves subordina- 
tion, reconci es ease with pronriety: like other waluabla 
qualities, its value is best estimated when it ia ansent. 
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No greatness can awe it into servility, no intimacy 
can sink it into a coarse familiarity; to superiors, It 1s 
respectful freedom; to inferiors, unassuming good wa- 
ture, to equals, every thing that is charming; anticipa- 
ting and attending to allthings, yet at the same time 
apparently disengaged and careless. 

Such is true politetess, by people of wrong heads 
and unworthy hearts disgraced in its two extremes; and 
by the generality of mankind confined within the nar- 
row bounds of mere good breeding, which is only one 
branch of it, 








AMERICAN MASONIC REGISTER. 
ALBANY, SATURDAY, JAN. 25, 1840. 

Tne Granp Cuaprer of the State of New York, 
will convene at St, John’s Hall, in this City, on the 
first Tuesday of Febuary inst. 

JOHN O. COLE, Grand See’y. 

Pureneotocy—Mr. Comae.-~The lectures, by 
this gentleman, are probably the most popular of any 
that have for years been delivered in this city, His 
clear style, and unaffected manne”, is facinat ngia the 
extreme; and predicuting, ashe does, all his opin- 
ions in. experience, he says nothing without car- 
rying conviction with it. Before he finishes his 
course in Albany, we are not certain but that Phrene- 
ology willbe thought as postive a science as mathe- 
matics. However, we could wish that the time allot- 
ted to each lecture, was an hour, instead of two: for, 
beside becoming tedious from its great length, a con- 
fusion is created in the minds ofthe audience, by his 
going overa large number of faculties in a short space 
oftime. We hope the course may be repeated, and 
more at leisure. From the character ofthe audience 
he now has, we are certain a repetition would meet with 
entire success. 

Parntine.—Our suggestiéns, some time since, in 
relation to this delightful art, seem not to have been 
entirely thrown away. 
been gratified by the sight of an admirable composed 
family group, belonging to Mr. Prentice of this city, 
and executed by F. Fink. This kind of composition 


Within afew days we have 


possesses the double merit of preser) 
tion of likenesses, andto the gallery, an agreeable 
picture. In thispicture, Mr. F., has evinced great 
skill in uniting the parts, a fine delicate perception of 
colers, beside having welbsustained his former repu- 
tation for good drawing? We understand that several 
gentlemen of this city, have in contemplation the get- 
ting of simular groups, and we certainly think sucha 
feeling alike creditable to the city and to the individ- 
uals who propose possessing them. 


ra family collec- 


Museum.—This isthe on.y place ofamusement now 
open in this city. The proprietor has effected an engage- 
mént with Miss Randolph, who is extraordinary in 
her line. An evening can be passed away very agreea- 

bly in the lecture room of this establishment. 





Tar Cuttivator.—We have received the first No. 
of this well conducted, and widely cireulated Journal. 
It is published by Jesse Buel, & Co. proprietors, and 
edited by Willis Gaylord & Luther Tucker, Esqs.The 
Genesee F armer,which was published by Mr. Tucker,in 
the western part of this State, has been united with the 
Cultivator. F.1om the appearance of the present No. 
we have no doubt but thatthe Cultivator, will sustain 
the high reputation which it has obtained in the land, 
under the management of its late talented and lamént- 
ed editor. 
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(G- WILLIAM TURRELL, captain of the 
Schooner Improvement, was the name of the unfeel- 
ing wretch, who was in sight of the burning Lexing-} 
ton, and who refused to allow his crew to go to their 
aid, because he would lose a tide! He deserves the 
higest seat in the Temple of Infamy, 


Fire.—The dweling house of Mr. Nathan Rice. 
in Oakham, Mass. was entirely consumed by fire on 
Thursday 16th. Not a single article of furniture was 
saved, and the family who were aroused by their 
neighbors, had barely time to escape. The night 
was very cold, the thermometer being several degrees 
below zero. Some of the inmates, without clothes 
and barefooted, were obliged to seek shelter at < 
neighbor's house, about a quarter of a mile distant.— 
live hundred dollars insured—the loss is much 
greatcr. 











The Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania at the annual 
meeting held on the 2d of December elected the fol- 
lowing Grand Officers. 

’ 
M. W. Samuel H. Perkins, G. M. 
R. W. Joseph R. Chandler, D. G. M. 

‘© Cornelius Stevenson, S. G. W, 

William Bayer, J. G. M. 

«+ Robinson R. Moore, G. Treas. 

** Michael Nisbet, G. Sec’y. 
Alexander Diamond, _) 
Samuel Worderly, 
Thomas Biddle, 
Bayse Newcomb, 
Samuel Badger, 


Trustees of the Gerard 
Sequest. 


The New York Commercial Advertiser announces 
the death of Stephen Price, the distinguished Dramat- 
ic Manager who has been so long a Manager of Lon- 
donand New York Theatres. 
the Astor House. 
William M. Price. 





Hie died of quinzy at 
Mr. P. was an elder brother of 


Br. L. G. Hoffman— 
As you were kind enough to request an account of 

our proceedings on the 27th of December, the 
versary of Holy St. John, I will now give it you in as 
few wordsas I can. The Lodge met at5o'clock P. 
M. at their lodge room at Br. Joseph Blackburn’s and 
proceeded to the installation. W. M.Ambrose Forman 
then installed the following Brethren for the ensuing 
year.— 

Joseph Blackbarn, W. M. 

Thomas Welland, 8S. W. 

John M.Goring, J. W. 

Aaron M. Smith. 8. D. 

William Smith, J. D. 

Robt. France, Treas. 

Benj. Lawton, Sec’y. 

Stringer White 4 

Win. Turner, Stewards. 

John Hart, Tyler. 

After the business of the Lodge was over the breth- 
ren and a numberof Friends from Po’keepsie, Fish- 
kill, and other Places, sat down to aSplendid Supper, 
provided in B. Blackburn's best style. After the cloth 
was drawn, a variety of appropriate Songs and Toasts, 
were given, amongst the rest | must particulary men- 
ion Burn’s farewell which was given with great effect; 
nor was Burn's request forgot. 

“The night when yearly ye assemb!e,all &c.” 

The weather was very bad; a dreadful snow storm 


. | 
anni- 








as will long be remembered with pleasure by all those 
present. 

I must net forget to mention your Masonic Regis- 
ter; and J feel proud to inform you that I believe it has 
been the eause of seveval applications for the Honors 
of Masonry. It has already done much to disabuser 
men’s minds ofthe prejudices they had imbibed, and I 
shall feelas much pleasures in fowarding a new list 
of subscribers for it, as you will have in receiving 


them.” [We shall certainly have no objection.] 





INTELLIGENCE. 
Maine Bouxpnary.—T his question was brought 
before the Senate on the 17th inst., on a resolution 
introduced by Mr. Williams, calling for certain cor- 
respondence between our own Government and that of 
Great Britain. The resolution, with an amendment 
respecting the British troops now in possession of the 
We have 
only room for the remaks of Mr, Buchanan and Mr. 
Davis, as we find them inthe N. Y. Times. 


disputed territory, was passed after debate. 


Mr. Buchenin, who is chairman of the Commitee 
on Foreign Relations, said he had no objection to the 
passage of the amendment ifit was pressed. But hie 
| thought it implied some censure on the President; and 
he therefore would prefer that the mover would with- 
draw it. The President had already stated in his anu- 
al Message that he had done nothing; that ro case had 
arisen which made it proper for him to use the means 
which had been entrusted to him: Every senator, he 
adied, must know what answer the President would 
give. Itcould be nothing more than what he had al- 
ready said, 

With regard to the general question, Mr. Bucha- 
nan said he was apprehensive ofhaving serious difficul- 
tics with Great Britain before tris controve sy is endec. 
He had. however, entire confidence in the energy and 
prudence ofthe President. ‘The question, he added 
was a crisis at the opening of thepresent Congress. 
The Presidanthad not thought it prudent to communi- 
cate Aut the circumstance of the case, and, for his part 
he would have been better pleased, if the President 
had beentrusted with the entire conduct of the negocia- 
tion, without being called uponto produce papers at 
\this stage of the business. 
| Mr. Davis contended that the object of thecall wzs 
;a most proper one. Inthe Senate there was an entire 
unanimity of opinion in favor of maintaining the rights 
lof Maine. He agreed with the President that the 
question had been too long delayed, and ought to be 
settled. He referred tothe agreement which had been 
entered into, through the mediation of General Scott, 
that neither Great Britain nor the United States should 
take possession of the disputed territory. 

The correspondence between the Governorof Maine 
and the Governor of Nova Scotia, now given to the 
| public, shows that the territory is occupied by British 
| troops; and thejgovernor of Nova Scotia admits that the 
|occnpancy is in direct violation of the agreement, and 
l explains that :t is not under his authority, but unde: 
some higher authority. 

Mr. Davissaid that under these circumstances hy 
|could not sit still, he could not fail to raise his voice 
|of inquiry at least, as to what had been done for the 
honor of thecountry. Itought to be made manifest 
|to the world that this Senate is awake and vigilant an 
|this subject, and is determined to maintain the rights 
of Maine. 





The following paragraph is taken frony the Montreal 
|Herald. We give it far what it is worth, only remark- 
ing by the way that it would be very Strange if the re- 
port of Messrs. Featherstonhaugh and Mudge were 
not in favor of the British claim. As for the United 
States sue will never consent to yield the territory in 
dispute. 


In the Quebec Mercury of Thursday last we. tad 


: . : tle follow andum i by His Excellency 
raging all the might, which prevented a number of le following memor ssued by His Excellency 


Brethren and Friends, from being present on the 
occasion. ‘The evening was spent in such a manner 


Six John Harvey, the Lieutenant Governor of the Proy- 
ince of New Brunswick. Wedo not know the motives 





j which have induced his excellency to issue it, but it 
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may possibly be in consequence of information he has! [The opinion of Judge Judson in the Evening Pal- |alarm of fireman, from sound slumber.—Boston Tvans- 
received from the Imperial Government, that, in the ladium,fills nearly eigint closely printed columns, the | cript. 
event of Messrs Fatherstonhaugh and Mudge’s report | substance of which seems to be embodied in the abstract 
of their survey of the disputed territory agreeing with | given above.]. _ Deatu or a Rioter.—We have received informa- 
the position already maintained by Great Britain, the) Le ATS EES tion from several different sources, of the death of ano- 
whole energies of the empire will be called iato action) ayxiuar AcricuLturaL MeEetincs.—The New ther of the rioters who was concerned with Armstrong 
to enforce our possession of it, even at the cost of a York Seate Arricultaral Society, and the New-York |\> the unprovoked attack on Mager’s house on New 
war with the United States. Although these gentlemen | Gite Agricultural Convention, are both to meet in’ Year's eve. He was badly wounded at the time, and 
have not allowed the particulars of their report to trans- Albans oa the First Tuesday of Feburary, 1840. The Hngered untila few days since, when he died. The 
pire, it is more than probable that its details are in the | jeiwbers and delegates are requested to’ meet at the | ®ame of the dead rioter is carefully withheld, on ac- 
posssssion of Sir John Harvey, and that they are inour City Efotel, at L1 o'clock; A. M., from which they wil} | CoU™ of the alleged respectability of some ot his friends. 
favor. In case of a general war, the recommendations adjourn a place w hich will be provided for the pub-_| The wounds of the survivors, we understood, are all 
of Sir John are extremely judicious, and we understand nearly healed. One of them, however, has been absent 
from the city, or carefully concealed for ten days past. 
The names of a number of the most active are known 














lic meetings. 
they were acted upon with the most beneficial results paitors throughout the state are requested to copy 


: ythe wor PTOQO19.. >» enhee ‘pure: 
luring the war of 1812 and the subsequent years: he above: at the palioecialitahatten 
, . , ~. . . . . — ‘ omer ve on . 
MEMORANDUM. {( In connection with this notice, we are reques- 
I am desiroas of impressing upon the inhabitants of ted to remind the members of the different committees tn eer ier — — 


that were appointed last winter to report on the partic-| (7° The Haverhill Whig mentions the death inthe 
ular subjects assigned them, that much of the interest jail ofthat town of Mr. Ebenezer Eaton, at the age of 
of the ensuing meetings will depend wpon the fulfil- sixty-‘ive, a soldier of the last war, and who received a 
ment of their duties, and it is confidently expected that) pension of $48 a year. He was confined for debt, and 
that there will be no disappointment in this respect. It alter having taken the benefit of the act for the relict 
is to be hoped, also, that the friends of egricultural im-_ of poor debtors, was retained as security for the pay- 
provement in the different counties will take measures | ment of his board-bill. This debt he could not pay, 
tu be represented in the Convention.—-Cultivator. and we suppose his merciless incarcerator told him if 
;he would pay the debt of nature he would ‘square up’ 
with him. This he did, and has now a full and honora- 


the frontier districts of this Province, that in the 
event of hostilities with the United States, the most 
prudent course to be pursued (on either side, for the 
measure to be effectual must be reciproca!) would, in 
my opinion, be that of a strict neutrality. Let the 
Borderers reinember th: t as connected with the war, 
it we should unhappily b> co npelled to engage in one 
no national object can possibly be advanced by any 
display on the part of hostile feelings towards’ each 


other=-they might, it is true, mutually snbject each ArreMPpTep Suicionr anD Murpenr.—Last night, . 
, 7. hae ‘ go> etane . - ble discharge.—Clarement Prats 
other to constant alarms, great calam{ties, suffering about lial past? o’cl @ , a man at No 124 Nassau 4 5 Ud (N.EL) Eagle. 


and distress—but their utmost efforts ‘must be as a street, who had but just taken his board there, attemp- . : 

drop of water in the determination of the great nation-!ted to cut his throat with a clasp knife, and on his! We learn there are several hundred Lndians, mostl y 
al questions at issue, which must be decided elsewere wife interfering to prevent his purpose, he stabbed her Winnebagoes, now encamped in the woods border- 
by the naval and military resources of the great pow- jin the breast. The man is apparently daranged, for ing on the St. Clair River. Itis supposed they in- 
ers engaged inthe conflict——And let the inhabitants no just cause can be assigned for the act. It seems tend to pass into Canada, as their leaders are in treaty 
of this Province repose with confidence upon the! an observation was made by some of the other boar-| with the authorities on the other side. They prefer 
protection of the parent State, which is alike able ders that some things belonging to them had better her Majesty's dominions toa western emigration.— 
and willing to throw her powerful shield over all who be removed from the room where he was to sleep.—| Detroit Adv. 





have a just claim to her protection and defence. On this he started up exclaming “I’m suspected, am| 
: . — [? I'd better cut my throat,”so saying. he drew his)! Surrosey Surpwaecx.—The Schooner Victor was 
AMISTED TI I\L.—TERMINATION. kuife and inflicted a wound on his throat. His wife | last seen on Lake Erie, in the latter part of Nov., bound 
—_ instantly sprang towards hit, when he warded her off for Buffalo, Her cargo consisted ofabout four thou- 
From the New York Express. and stabbed as we have above said. The maniac was sand bushels of Wheat, shipped from Michigan City, 
oes secured and taken to the wach honse. His wound | Ind., and Chicago, Illi., belonging to the Hon. Thos. 
Having just returned from New Haven, where, on /!5 not dangerous.—N. Y. Gazette. |Kempshallof Rochester, N. Y. Said Vessel is sup- 


behalf of the Committee acting for the captured Afri- - -—————- - | posed to be lost, and all hands on board perished.—De- 
cans, | have been attending the District Court, I hand Some six weeks since, we stated that Sergeant (70 Adv. 

you an Extra ofthe New Haven Palladium containing! Young, of the Marine Corps, who had been many! . . . 
the opinion of the Judge, of which the following is an) years stationed at Bedlow’s Island had suddenly dis-| Fine at Furtox.—On the morning of the 3d inst., 
abstract. The opinion is not very accurately printed, appeared, and that it was supposed either he had’ been |the extensive Tannery, the property of Messrs. Wilder 
owing to its being done in haste, and in the night.— murdered, or wandered away under some aberation of| Falley & Cc. together with a large quartity of leather 
On Wednesday the Judge read an elaborate opinion, intellect. The latter appears to have been the case, |a0d hides, was destroyed by fire. The loss estimated 
in which he decided, as letters have jast been received from him, dated|#t $8000—insurance $4000. By the exertions of the 

}. That the District Const of Connecticut has jur- Cincinatti, where it would seem he first awoke to con-|fremen we learn that the books and a large amount of 
isdiction, the schooner having been taken possession sciousness of his identity. He is now on his way to this propetty was saved.—Oswego Pallad- 
of in a tezal sense on the “high seas.” ‘eity and on his arrival the causes of his absence will of| 

2, That the libel of Thomas R. Gedney and others course undergo investigation. There is no reason,; THE Lrap Reeion.—The Rev. D. P.. Owen re- 
is properly filed in the District Court of Connecticut. | however, to suppose thatit proceeded from any im- | turned with his party to New Harmony, (la, recently, 

3. That the seizors are entitled to salvage, and an proper motive, as he left some money at home be- having been out hunting lead nearly two months. It 
appraisement will be ordered, and one third of that longing to himself, anda larger amount belonging to|*PPe4rs that they have succeeded in making sixteen 
amount and cost will be decreed just and reasonable. the government, with all his accounts regularly made |"€” discoveries of lead, where no diggings have lere- 

4. That Green and Fordham of Sag-Harbor, who up, and found correct.—Courier. |tofore been attemped—some of them exceedingly rich 

claim to have taken original possession of vessel and | and pure. 
cargo, cannot sustain their claim, and therefore their 
libels be dismissed. 
5. That Ruezand Montez, through the Spanish 
Minister, have established no titleto the Africans, as 
they are undoubtedly Bozal negroes, or negroes recent- 
ly imported from Atr'ca, in violation of the Laws of 
Spain. 

6. That the demand of restitution, to have the ques- 
tion tried in Cuba, made by the Spanish Minister can- 
not be complied with, as by their own laws, it 1s cer- 
tain they canrotenslave these Africans, and therefore 
dinnot properly demand them for trial. 

7. ‘Chat Antoine, being a Creole, and legally a slave, 
and expre ssing a strong wish to be returned o ELavana, | 

















INcenpIARIES.—On Monday evening, the 6th inst., 
the Hay Press, containing a quantity of hay, of Abra- | R 
ham I. Hardick, one mile north of this city, was burnt | 
to ashes, and about three hours afterwards, the Barn 
and outhouses of his brother Cornelius Hardick, about 
three miles distant, were set fire to and consumed, | 
together with a quantity of hay, three Horses, an Ox 
and two or three soung cattle. No. doubt is enter-| : . pager 
tained, we believe, that both these fires were kindled by dyke, Jr, to Mary F , Lisher, all of this city. ‘ 
an incendiary. Five hundred dollars reward, is offer-| Dene Re oe ae a 
| . , 


ed by Cornelius Hardick, for the discovery of the guilty | ; . “ 
person or persous.—Hudson Republican. + apd of the late George Metcalf, Esq: of Staten 
sland. 


a resolution will be decreed under the treaty of 1795. meen Saaere = ee of ae mm See RTA RS ES 
Thi se Africans be delivere » Preside evening; a female, who had retired to rest, and who J } 
apenas Abcam be delivered fo the President pica some hours asteepy awoke alarmed, by the| At Athews, Green county, on the, 9h, insta’ .Mr 
March 3, 1839, and the lst sect; of the laws of 1818, noise in the vicinity of her residence, at the Boylston | Thomas Spencer, a a years. Mr. Spencer was 
still in force, to be transported to Africa, there to be de- | House and attempted to throw herself from a window |for many ey aa ant Borreee’? pamnoseqpere- 
livered. to the agents appointed to receive and conduct of ber chamber, in the third story. Fortunately, her| ttonsin were : old snhabi arr ee much respect- 
them home. ‘night-robe was cought by some obstruction, and her ed by many Y aay inhabitants. } 
- {Phe Court stands adjoured to meet at Hartford on fall was prevented, although she had thrown herself so | In sgt f £0 We Je ment. Mrs. Hligaberh 
the 23d instant, and meantime the decree will not be |far ota . eapeden wie gerne oeppe ee wife of John Mulligan, Esq. aged 63 
; ity he parti ; aj,,which her shrieks soon called,and she was sately—al- | Yeats: a os : 4 
pp tie rg anopportunity to the parties to appeal, ithough somewhat lacerated by a broken pane _ glass| . On the Ath inet. at_ Quincy, J toride, Prof. Eeward 
’ f Respectfu ly, yours, restored to her bed, and to her senses, which had desert- | Savage, of sich Co lege, . Schenectady, aged ad . 


((?Netson Cornrar, convicted of burning the 

ail Road Bridge across the river Rouge; has been 

sentenced to ten years imprisonment in the State Peni- 

| tentiary. 

ST TE ES 
MWARARIZBGD., 

Last evening, by the Rev. Dr. Wyckoff, William Up- 
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LFWIS TAPPAN, [ed her in a moment of fright, on Being roused, ‘by the years- = eae o1.5 gp Reels 
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DAGINATION INCORRECT | 
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— EEE 
POETRY. 
For @s Amerie sa Masonic Register and Literary Companion, 
THE PORTRAIT. 
Little Keow 
The cold unfeel'ng world how s*rong thr love 


The fisst warm love of youth ; how long it bears 
Absce.ce, and still looks calm.— , 
Percival. 





Supported by the easel there 
The pictured life of beauty bright— 
The brow—its gentle glow of care, 
The form, the grace, and dark brown hair, 
Soft mingle as the stars an! night, 
And one deep glance 30 glads the sight, 
I turn, with thought entranced, to know 
If not of such is bliss below. 


Yet not the form dwelt on by me, 
Nor e’en the eye, so softly set, 
But something like to minstrelsy, 
Which tew can sing and none forget— 
That gem bright radiance ot the soul, 
Whose sinile can win, whose look control. 


{ Why lingers there, with gaze intent, 

One sad, and pale, and motionless, 

As with his very life were blent 
That look, that form, and every tress— 

He seems to envy light and air 

The privilege of passing there, 

As though the Canvass could reveal 

The lips to move and heart to feel? 


Anon, as Memory’s viewless flame, 

Sweeps thrilling through his heart and frame, 
And heaves his breast, as heaves the sea, 
Long prisoned thoughts, which may not rest 
Within the care-worn sufferer’s breast, 
In low-breath'd words find liberty. 


“Sweet art divine! Thy tints give hack 
Her look as some neglected treasure, 
And c»rry through my pu’'ses track 
A gush of warm and living pleasure. 


“How swiit upon the wings of thought 
Return bright years of deep devotion, 
When hope’s fair brow, with love inwrought, 
Blush’d many a high and sweet emotion! 


“But [ awake to fin! n0 more 
The smiles of hope around my pillow— 
When list’ning for the voice of yore 
I'm borne where mourns the waving willew. 


*‘And here's a tear, and here's a sizh, 
That death should | ress her cheek of roses, 


And never sorrow’s plant can die, 
{ Its :00t deep in my heart reposes. 
“But yet I am not lonely all, 

} For mem'ry tells a moving story, 

= And thou dost many a grace recall, 

j And lip, and eye, and smile restore me. 
4 


“Ay! now those features mild express, 
A feeling warm, and deep, and tender, 
To half remove my dark distress, 
And half revive hope's wonted splendor. 


“Still smile, oh smile, while I forget 
The worms that mid the leaves are stealing, 
The hopes that mid the ruin set 
Of many a pure and cherished feeling ! 


“T may nor can look death upon, 
As stifling theughts of those that sever, 
But as a cloud before the sun, 
Which soon shall fade, and fade forever. 


“And, emblem of my guiding star, 
When earth before my view isfvaning, 
I'd bearthy sad, sweet smile alar— 
Se much of joy, so much complaining, 


“A joy that hearts can meet again, 
A grief that shall no longer weary, 
A soothing flow of bliss and pain, 
To thrill this bosom cold and dreary!” 


Albany, Jan. 1840. 


Atr. 


CHARITY. 
| BY pocron cosTILL: 


(Give to him *hat a keth thee, and from him that would borrow o 
|thee t rn noth u away.—Mart v. 4. 


O stay nat thy hand when the winter winds rnde, 
Rlow coll throu sh the dwelling of want and despair. 
\'To 28k if miefortane has come te the good, 

Or if folly has wrought the wreck that is there. 





| Wher the heart stricken wanderer asks thee for bread 
| Tn aenfferine he hows to necessitv’s laws: 

| When the wife monrns in sadness the children unfed, 
The cup must bebitter—oh ask not the cause. 


When the Saviour of men raised his finger to heal, 

| TY Aha act i the enForer were Gentile or Jew? 

| When the thousands were fed w th the bountiful meal. 
Did he give it alone to the faithful and few? 


Oh, sean net too closely the fraility of those, 

"hase hosames mav bleed on acold winter's day: 
Rut ove to the friendless who tells thee his woes, 
And from him that would borrow, oh! turn not away, 





TIME. 


Time hath a wonder working power, 

And chances all beneath the sun, 
Vicissitrdes through every hour, 
Thronvh every moment run: 

Nor fame, nor wealth, nor pride, nor force, 
Can charge, arrest, or speed its course. 


Time o'erthe infant that appears, 

Tn habtwhood an sweet to-day, 

Shall brine and leave a weight of years, 
And hear that weicht away: 

T.eavine no traces on the scene, 

Or only this that he has been. 


Time shall imnress ohlivion’s seal, 
On marvw records of the brave; 
Andtime hath mvste ies to revea’, 
Like secrets from the crave: 
When wen ard ages vet unborn, 
Antiquitv’s dark path have worn. 


Time will the truest friendship prove; 
Changes, confirm, or mark the fall, 
Time isthe cennine test of love 

That knows no chance at all; 

Rut friendshin generons, pure sublime, 
And love, true love, improves with Time. 


Time wings the seasons in their flight; 
Measurers e’en from Creation’s birth; 
But life and death, and day and night, 
And all things nnon earth, 

Sun, moon, and stars, are set to be, 
Time's way mark through eternity. 


Time brings the increase of the world, 
Fills up each chasm made by death; 
And while from life are millicns hurled, 
Gives other millions breath, 

Kindles aspiring manhoed’s fires, 

And quells the vigor of its sires. 


Time thronch the eavest breast may fling, 
A poisoned, barbed, unerring dart; 

Time may extract afflietion’s sting, 

F’en from the saddest heart: 

Po ir balm into its wounds at length, 

And c’o he the spirit with new strength. 


Time wil mpiirthe youth if young, 

If old: will soon the age deeay; 

On Time, all hopes, all fears are hung, 

O, then he wise to-day: 

For Time, which changed all things before, 
Thy state shall fix to change no more. 





THE DYING MOTHER. 


She made a sign 

To heing her babe —*was broucht, and by her placed; 
She loeked upon its fee. that neither smiled 

| Nor wept, nor knew who gazed upen’t, and laid 








Yer hon td apen its little breast, aud sorght 

Fer t with look that seemed to penetrate 

The he wen—vantterable blessings, such 

As G.dto dving parents only granted, 

For infants left behind them in the world. 

“Golkeep my c'uld “we he d_. er <ay, and heard 

No more—the Anvel of the Covenart 

W se-me. and, faithfil'o his p o nise, stood 

Prepare | *o wilk with her through death's dark vale. ; 
And -« w her eves grew bright, and brighter still, : 
Too bricht for eurs to !ook upon, suffused 

With many tears —and. closed without a cloud. 

Thev set as sets the morning star, which goes 

Not down behind the darkened west, nor hides 

Obsecnred among the tempests of the sky, 

But melts away into the light of heaven. 





POEM. 

BY SIR W'LLIAM JONES. 
Wha’ cover beyond all powers elate, 
iSusia n th’s universal f ane! 
"Tis ot mture, ‘tis not ft», 
"Tis nor the dance of atoms b'ind, 
Eth ra’ spice, or subti'e flame! 
No—’t 8 one vast Eternal M nd, 
Too sacred for an eternal name, 
He forms. pervades, directs the whole; 
Nor lil e "he microcosm’s imag-d soul, 
Burt provident ofendless good, 
But ways not seen nor understood, 
Which even his ancels vainly might explore, 
High their highest thoughts above, 
T ruth—Wisdom—ZJustice—Merey—Love, 
Wronvht in his heavenly essence, blaze and soar, 
Wrap’ in con enplation meek, 
Him fear—Him trust—Him venerate—Him adore. 


eee 
CALENDAR OF COMMUNICATIONS. 
FACH MONTH. 











Temple Fneampment | Albany 

Teo-ple R *, (Chapter, | Albany 2d & ome: A i, 
Viount Vernon Lodge, | Albany Ist & 34 Th 7. 

Temole I odge, Albany Ist & 34 Tursday. 

Apollo t odge. ; Trey Ist & a4 Tuesday. 

Apolle Chapter Try 24 % 4th Tuesdsy- 

Apollo - neampment, Trov 34 Mon ‘ay. 

Phoenix Lodge, Lansi lst & 3d Tuesday. 

Mive Branch Bethany Ger. ist Wednesday p. f. m. 

Genewee Encampment, Lockport Nia. | 





AUTHORISED AGENTS. 


The followire Brethren have kindly offered -o act as Agents fer 
the A nerican Mason'e Regwster. Thev are duly authorised to 
receiv> suber p ions ard moantes on its account, 


Wil'iom B ardmsn, New York City, 
Talluses Fairchild, C xsackie. 

Joel D. Smith Castleton. 

James Teft, Coeymans, 

S.C. Legg tt. Troy. 

8S. D. Smith, Lans.rghergh. 

J eeph B'ickbu n, Pong' keensie. 


John S. W ced, We-t Greenfield. : 
Ebenezer M'x, Batavia. : 
Blanchard Powers, Cowlsville. 

James Cavanagh, Watertown, ‘i 
James M'Ka rv, Lovkp rt- } 


Francis P Milv. K:reston, U0. C. 
Philo W. Stocking, Wheeling, Va. 





Ny sean NICKLEBY, complete—Lifeand Advea- 
= * tures of Nichol ws Nickleby, by Chas. Dick Boz) 
with illustrations, complete in of ot. tte 
Curtis on health: sumplicity of living : observations ea 
t! e@ preservation of health ia infancy, yort 1. manheod and 


age, eae a edition, 

Part ictorial edition of Shakspeare’s comedy 
Errors. , - “ 

The hand Book of Heraldry, the Cricketer’s Hand 
Book, the Hand Book ot Magic. Swimming Hand Book 
language wd Sentiment of Flowers, the Augler’s Hand 
Kook of Domestic Cookery, Kc. 

Constantinople, complete in I vol elegantly hound in 
morocco gilt ; seenery of Asia Minar, illustrated. @raw- 
ings from nature, wi b historical account of Coustantine- 
ple, and description of the plates. 

me Almanac, for 1840, 

ecoud series of the Sclovl Library, 50 volames 
\e20, ia acase, for sale by ¥ ” 








